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INTRODUCTION 

THE  LIFE   OF   POETRY 

If  you  look  at  the  list  of  poets  at  the  end  of  this  book, 
you  will  see  that  while  some  of  the  poems  that  you  are 
reading  were  written  by  men  who,  like  Shakespeare,  were 
born  nearly  four  hundred  years  ago,  others  were  written 
by  men  who  are  living  now.  A  sage  once  said,  'There  is 
no  new  thing  under  the  sun,'  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  many 
wonders  that  we  learn  from  poetry  that  life,  although  it 
goes  on  from  age  to  age,  concerned  with  the  same  emo  ions 
and  seeing  the  same  natural  beauty  in  the  world,  is 
always  splendidly  new.    Shakespeare  could  see  and  hear — 

'Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stone,  and  good  in  everytliing,' 

and  then  one  poet  after  another  follo"wing  him  could  be 
aware  of  the  same  thing,  and  yet,  because  he  did  strictly 
perceive  it  for  himself,  he  could  make  it  as  new  an  experi- 
ence for  liimself,  and  for  us  when  we  read  his  poem,  as 
though  no  one  in  the  world  had  ever  perceived  it  before. 
Thus,  nearly  two  himdred  years  after  Shakespeare,  Words- 
worth could  vrrite — 

'  To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows,  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.' 

and  then,  more  than  a  hundred  years  later  again  we  have 
Mr  Ralph  Hodgson  with — ■ 
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8  Introduction 

'  The  everlasting  pipe  and  flute 
Of  wind  and  sea  and  bird  and  brute, 
And  lips  deaf  men  imagine  mute 
In  wood  and  stone  and  clay.' 

So  that  you  see  the  jDoet  does  not  have  to  discover  and 
express  new  emotions  and  thoughts,  but  rather  to  express 
any  emotion  and  his  thought  about  it  in  such  a  way  that 
we  are  certain  that  the  experience  in  his  mind  is  newly 
discovered  by  him  and  not  merely  handed  on  to  him 
ready  made  by  some  one  else.  A  great  poem  might  very 
well  be  written  to-morrow  about  so  simple  and  old  a  thing 
as  the  blossoming  of  an  apple-tree'. 

You  will  have  noticed  that  often  when  you  feel  very 
intenseh'  about  anything,  and  whether  the  feeling  be  a 
happy  or  a  sad  one,  you  try  to  satisfy  yourself  by  singing 
some  tune  or  another;  that  your  emotions,  in  other  words, 
try  to  find  some  sort  of  rhythmic  expression.  This  is  a 
deep  law  of  our  natures  which  none  of  the  philosophers 
has  been  able  rightly  to  explain,  but  it  is  a  law  which 
we  all  recognise.  And  the  poet,  too,  when  he  feels  and 
realises  anything  with  sulTicient  intensity  finds  his  expres- 
sion naturally  taking  on  a  rhythmic  form.  WiXh  each  new 
poem  this  rhythm  is  a  fresh  and  personal  thing,  and  yet 
we  find  that  the  language  which  he  has  to  use  has  through 
many  hundreds  of  years  discovered  certain  forms  or  metres 
for  itself  as  being  best  suited  to  its  character.  And  you 
will  notice  as  you  read  these  books  that  one  poet  after 
another  does  in  fact  use  the  same  metrical  forms,  not 
lazily  and  for  want  of  the  trouble  to  invent  new  ones,  but 
because  his  instinct  tells  him  that  they  are  the  right  and 
natural  ones  for  his  language  to  fall  into.  But  the  strange 
and  wonderful  thing  is  that  each  poet,  wliile  he  adds  to 
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his  authority  by  using  these  traditional  forms,  is  able  to 
impress  them  with  his  own  personal  sense  of  rhythm  in 
such  a  v.ay  that  they  ue\-er  grow  stale,  and  are  indeed 
new  things  with  each  new  poet  who  uses  them. 

And  so  poetry  is  beautifully  hke  life  itself  in  seeming 
not  to  change  yet  always  being  new.  Each  year  you  see 
the  trees  covering  themselves  with  green,  the  flowers  in 
bloom,  the  young  animals  in  the  fields,  the  sun  shining 
on  the  corn,  the  frost  making  its  icicles  and  putting  lovely 
patterns  on  the  window.  And  in  a  way  these  seem  to  be 
the  same  trees  and  flowers  and  seasons  that  have  been 
passing  before  men's  eyes  far  back  through  the  ages,  and 
yet  each  year  they  are  all  marvellously  new,  as  truly  exciting 
discoveries  for  us  when  we  see  them  as  though  there  had 
never  been  such  life  before.  And  so  with  the  \)OQt  and 
his  poetry.  He  sees  the  same  world,  feels  the  same 
emotions,  and  meets  the  same  questions  as  did  his  fathers 
for  generations  before  him,  and  in  finding  expression  for 
the  working  of  his  mind  he  ^vill  generall}'  accept  a  form 
that  has  grown  up  in  the  practice  of  many  poets  whom 
he  follows.  But  he  sees  and  feels  and  questions  out  of  his 
individual  hfe,  mitil  the  old  experience  is  transfigured 
into  something  radiantly  new  and  interesting,  and  he 
breathes  into  the  old  forms  of  poetry  his  own  delighted 
sense  of  rhythm,  imtil  they  too  become  fresh  and  vivid 
as  the  flowers  that  come  to  us  with  untiring  wonder  year 
by  year. 

JOHN   DRINKWATER. 

1919. 
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'BOOK^  III 

PREPARATIONS 

Yet  if  His  Majesty,  our  sovereign  lord, 

Should  of  his  own  accord 

Friendly  himself  invite, 

And  say,  'I'll  be  your  guest  to-morrow  night  ;' 

How  should  we  stir  ourselves,  call  and  commana 

All  hands  to  work  !     '  Let  no  man  idle  stand  ! 


'Set  me  fine  Spanish  tables  in  the  hall; 

See  they  be  fitted  all; 

Let  there  be  room  to  eat 

And  order  taken  that  there  want  no  meat. 

See  every  sconce  and  candlestick  made  bright, 

That  without  tapers  they  may  give  a  light. 

'Look  to  the  presence  :    are  the  carpets  spread, 

The  dazie  o'er  the  head. 

The  cushions  in  the  chairs. 

And  all  the  candles  lighted  on  the  stairs? 

Perfume  the  chambers,  and  in  any  case 

Let  each  man  give  attendance  in  his  place.' 


1.2  The  Way  of  Poefr\ 

Thus,  if  a  king  were  coming,  would  we  do; 

And  'twere  good  reason  too; 

For  'tis  a  duteous  thing 

To  show  all  honour  to  an  earthly  king, 

And  after  all  our  travail  and  our  cost, 

So  he  be  jjleased,  to  think  no  laljour  lost. 

But  at  the  coming  of  the  King  of  Heaven 
All's  set  at  six  and  seven; 
We  wallow  in  our  sin, 
Christ  cannot  find  a  chamber  in  the  inn. 
AYc  entertain  him  always  like  a  stranger. 
And,  as  at  first,  still  lodge  him  in  the  manger. 

Anonymous. 


NOW  THAT  THE  WINTER'S  GONE 

Now  that  the  wuiter's  gone,  the  earth  hath  lost 

Her  snow-white  robes,  and  now  no  more  the  frost 

Candies  the  gi'ass,  or  culls  an  icy  cream 

Upon  the  silver  lake,  or  crystal  stream; 

But  the  warm  sun  thaws  the  benumb'd  earth 

And  makes  it  tender;    gives  a  second  birth 

To  the  dead  swallow;    wakes  in  hollow  tree 

The  drowsy  cuckoo,  and  the  humble  bee; 

Now  do  a  choir  of  chirping  minstrels  bring 

In  triumph  to  the  world  the  yquthful  S])ring. 

Thomas  Carew. 
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PAN 

Sing  his  praises  tliat  doth  keep 

Our  Hocks  fi-oni  harm. 
Pail,  the  father  of  our  sheep; 

And  arm  in  arm 
Tread  we  softly  in  a  round, 
Whilst  the  hollow  neif^hbouring  ground 
Fills  the  nuisie  with  her  souiKl. 

Pan,  O  great  god  Pan,  to  thee 

Thus  do  we  sing  ! 
Thou  who  keeps't  us  chaste  and  free 

As  the  young  spring  : 
Ever  be  thy  honour  spoke. 
From  that  place  the  morn  is  broke, 
To  that  place  day  doth  unyoke  ! 

John  Fletcher. 


THE  LAPFUL  of  NUTS 

Whene'er  1  see  soft  hazel  eyes 

And  nut-brown  curls, 
I  think  of  those  bright  days  I  spent 

Among  the  Limerick  girls; 
When  up  through  Cratla  woods  I  went 

Nutting  with  thee. 
And  we  pluck'd  the  glossy  clustering  fruit 

From  nianv  a  bending  tree. 
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Beneath  the  hazel  boughs  we  sat, 

Tliou,  love,  and  I, 
And  the  gather'd  nuts  lay  in  thy  lap, 

Beneath  thy  downcast  eye; 
But  little  we  thought  of  the  store  we'd  won, 

I,  love,  or  thou; 
For  our  hearts  were  full,  and  we  dared  not  own 

The  love  that's  sjaoken  now. 

Oh,  there's  wars  for  willing  hearts  in  Spain, 

And  high  Germanie  ! 
And  I'll  come  back,  ere  long,  again 

With  knightly  fame  and  fee  : 
And  I'll  come  back,  if  I  ever  come  back, 

Faithful  to  thee, 
That  sat  with  thy  white  lap  full  of  nuts. 

Beneath  the  hazel-tree. 

Samuel  Ferguson. 


MY  HEART  LEAPS  UP 

My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky  : 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began, 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man, 
So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old, 

Or  let  me  die  !         , 
The  Child  is  father  of  the, Man  : 
And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety. 

William  Wordswortu. 
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THE  DAFFODILS 

I  WANDERED  loiiely  as  a  cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills, 

WTien  all  at  once  1  saw  a  crowd, 
A  host,  of  golden  daffodils, 

Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 

Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 

And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way, 
They  stretched  in  never-ending  line 

Along  the  margin  of  a  bay  : 
Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance 
Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced,  but  they 
Outdid  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee  : 

A  Poet  could  not  but  be  gay 
In  such  a  jocund  company  I 

I  gazed — and  gazed — but  little  thought 

What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought : 

For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 

In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 
They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 

Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude: 
And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 
And  dances  \\'ith  the  daffodils. 

William  Wordsworth. 
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THE  BEANFIELD 

A  BEANFIELD  ill  blossom  siiiclls  as  sweet 
As  Araby,  or  gro\es  of  orange  flowers; 
Black-eyed  and  white,  and  feathered  to  one's  feet. 
How  sweet  they  smell  in  morning's  dewy  hours. 
When  seething  night  is  left  upon  the  flowers, 
Another  morn's  sun  shines  brightly  o'er  the  field, 
The  bean  bloom  glitters  in  the  gems  of  showers. 
And  sweet  the  fragrance  which  the  union  yields 
To  battered  footpaths  crossing  o'er  the  fields. 

John  Clare. 


A  SONG 

For  Mercy,  Courage,  Kindness,  Mirth, 
There  is  no  measure  upon  earth. 
Nay,  they  Avither,  root  and  stem, 
If  an  end  be  set  to  them. 

Overbrim  and  overflow, 
If  your  own  heart  you  \\ould  know; 
For  the  spirit  born  to  bless 
Lives  but  in  its  own  excess. 

Laurence  Binyon. 
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THE   MAX   OF   LIFE   UPRIGHT 

The  man  of  life  upritjht, 

Who's.e  cheerful  mind  is  free 
From  Aveight  of  impious  deeds, 

And  yoke  of  vanity; 

The  man  whose  silent  days 

In  harmless  joys  arc  spent, 
^^hom  hopes  cannot  delude. 

Nor  sorrows  discontent; 

That  man  needs  neitlier  towers. 

Nor  armour  for  defence, 
Nor  vaults  his  guilt  to  shroud 

From  thunder's  vicdence; 

He  only  can  behold 

With  mxaffrighted  eyes 
The  horrors  of  the  deep, 

And  terrors  of  the  skies. 

Thus,  scorning  all  the  cares 

That  fate  or  fortune  brings. 
His  book  the  hea\'ens  he  makes, 

His  wisdom  heavenly  things; 

Good  thoughts  his  surest  friends, 

His  wealth  a  well-spent  age, 
The  earth  his  sober  inn 

And  quiet  pilgrimage. 

Thomas  Camimox. 

BK.  III.  B 
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LOVE'S   PHILOSOPHY 

The  fountains  mingle  with  the  river 

And  the  rivers  with  the  ocean, 
The  winds  of  heaven  mix  for  ever 

With  a  sweet  emotion; 
Notliing  in  the  world  is  single, 

All  things  by  a  law  divine 
Li  one  another's  being  mingle — 

Why  not  I  with  thine? 

See  the  mountains  kiss  high  heaven 

And  the  waves  clasp  one  another; 
No  sister-flower  would  be  forgiven 

If  it  disdain'd  its  brother  : 
And  the  simliglit  clasps  the  earth, 

And  the  moonbeams  kiss  the  sea — ■ 
What  are  all  these  kissings  worth, 

If  thou  kiss  not  me? 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 
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TO   LUCASTA.     GOING  TO   THE  WARS 

Tell  me  not,  sweet,  I  am  unkind, 

That  from  tlie  nunnery 
Of  thy  chaste  breast  and  quiet  mind 

To  war  and  arms  I  fly. 

True  :    a  new  Mistress  now  I  chase, 

The  first  foe  in  the  field; 
And  with  a  stronger  faith  embrace 

A  sword,  a  horse,  a  shield. 

Yet  tliis  inconstancy  is  such, 

As  you  too  shall  adore; 
I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 

Lov'd  I  not  Honour  more. 

Richard  Lovelace. 
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SI  IK  DWET/r  AMONG  THE  UNTHODDEN  WAYS 

She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways 

Beside  tlie  springs  of  Dove, 
A   iNIaid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise 

And  very  lew  to  \o\q  : 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 

Hall'  hidden  from  the  eye  ! 
— Fair  as  a   star,   when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

She  lived  unknown,  and  few  eould  k^o^v' 

^Vhen  Iviiey  eeased  to  be; 
l)ut  she  is  in  her  grave,  and,  oh. 

The  difl'erenee  to  me  ! 

^Vll.I.lAM  ^^'()lil)sW()l;■^l!. 


THE   POET'S   DREAM 

On  a  poet's  lips  I  slept 

Dreaming  like  a  love-adept 

In  the  sonnd  his  breathing  kept; 

Nov  seeks  nor  finds  he  mortal  blisses, 

])ut   feeds  on  the  aerial  kisses 

Of  shapes  that  hamit  thoughfs  wildernesses. 

lie  will  wateh  from  dawn  to  gloom 

The  lake-refleeted  sun  illume 

The  yellow  bees  in  the  ivy-bloom. 

Nor  heed  nor  see  what  things  they  be; 
But  from  these  create  he  can 
Forms  more  real  than  liviug  man, 

Nurslii^.gs  of  immortality  ! 

Peiicy  Byssiie  Shelley. 
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THE    WORLD 

The  "world  is  too  much  with  us  ;  hitc  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers : 
Little  wc  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours ; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon  ! 
This  sea*  that  bares  lier  bosom  to  the  moon  ; 

The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours, 

And  are  up-gather"d  now  like  sleeping  flowers  ; 
For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tune ; 
It  moves  us  not. — Great  God  !    Fd  rather  be 

A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn  ; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  tiiis  pleasant  lea. 

Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn  ; 
Have  hight  of  Proteus  rising  from  tlie  sea; 

Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  hern. 

William  Wordswoiitii. 
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SWEET  PEACE 

My  soul,  there  is  a  country 

Far  beyond  the  stars, 
Where  stands  a  winffcd  sentry 

All  skilful  in  the  wars. 
There,  above  noise  and  danger, 

Sweet  Peace  sits  crowned  with  smiles, 
And  One  born  in  a  manger 

Commands  the  beauteous  files. 
He  is  thy  gracious  Friend, 

And — O  my  soul, — awake  ! — 
Did  in  pure  love  descend 

To  die  here  for  thy  sake. 
If  thou  canst  get  but  thither. 

There  grows  the  flower  of  Peace, 
The  rose  that  cannot  wither, 

Thy  fortress  and  thy  ease. 
Leave  then  thy  foolish  ranges; 

For  none  can  thee  secure 
But  One  who  never  changes — 

Thy  God,  thy  life,  thy  cure. 

Henry  Vaughan. 
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THE  CHARACTER   OF  A  HAPPY  LIFE 

How  happy  is  he  born  and  taught 

That  serveth  not  another's  will; 
AVliose  armour  is  his  honest  thought, 

And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill; 

A^Tiose  passions  not  his  masters  are; 

Whose  soul  is  still  prepared  for  death. 
Untied  unto  the  world  by  care 

Of  public  fame  or  private  breath; 

Who  envies  none  that  chance  doth  raise, 
Nor  vice;    who  ne^  er  understood 

How  deepest  wounds  are  given  by  praise. 
Nor  rules  of  state,  but  rules  of  good; 

Who  hath  his  life  from  rumours  freed; 

Whose  conscience  is  liis  strong  retreat; 
Whose  state  can  neither  flatterers  feed, 

Nor  ruin  make  oppressors  great. 

Who  God  doth  late  and  early  pray 
More  of  his  grace  than  gifts  to  lend; 

And  entertains  tlic  harmless  day 
With  a  religious  book  or  friend. 

This  man  is  freed  from  servile  bands 

Of  hope  to  rise  or  fear  to  fall : 
Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands, 

And,  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton. 
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ON  HIS   SEVENTY-FIFTH   BIRTHDAY 

I  STROVE  with  none,  for  none  was  worth  my  strife, 
Nature  I  loved,  and  next  to  Nature,  Art; 

I  warmed  both  hands  before  the  fire  of  Hfe, 
It  sinks,  and  I  am  ready  to  depart. 

Walter  Savage  Laxdor. 


HEATH   STANDS   ABOVE  ME 

Death  stands  above  me,  whispering  low 

I  know  not  what  into  my  ear  : 
Of  his  strange  language  all  I  know 

Is,  there  is  not  a  word  of  fear. 

Walter  Savage  Landor. 
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THE   THRUSH'S   NP:ST 

Within  a  thick  and  spreading  haAvthorn  bush, 

That  overimng  a  molehill  large  and  round, 
I  heard  from  morn  to  morn  a  merry  thrush 

Sing  hymns  to  sunrise,  and  I  drank  the  sound 
"With  joy;    and  often,  an  intruding  guest, 

I  watched  her  secret  toil  from  day  to  day — 
How  true  she  warped  the  moss,  to  form  a  nest. 

And  modelled  it  within  with  wood  and  clay; 
And  by-and-by,  like  heath-bells  gilt  with  dew. 

There  lay  her  shining  eggs,  as  bright  as  flowers, 
Ink-spotted  over  shells  of  greeny  blue; 

And  there  I  witnessed  in  the  sunny  hours, 
A  brood  of  Nature's  minstrels  chirp  and  fly. 
Glad  as  the  sunshine  and  the  laughing  sky. 

John  Clare. 
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THE  DANCING   SEAL 

When  we  were  building  Skua  Liglit — 
The  first  men  who  had  Hved  a  night 
Upon  that  deep-sea  Isle — 
As  soon  as  chisel  touehed  the  stone. 
The  friendly  seals  would  come  ashore; 
And  sit  and  watch  us  all  the  ^\'hile, 
As  though  they'd  not  seen  men  before; 
And  so,  poor  beasts,  had  never  known 
Men  had  the  heart  to  do  them  harm. 
They'd  little  cause  to  feel  alarm 
With  us,  for  we  were  glad  to  find 
Some  friendliness  in  that  strange  sea; 
Only  too  pleased  to  let  them  be 
And  sit  as  long  as  they'd  a  mind 
To  watch  us;    for  their  eyes  were  kind 
Like  women's  eyes,  it  seemed  to  me. 

So,  hour  on  hour,  they  sat :    I  think 
They  liked  to  hear  the  chisel's  clink  : 
And  when  the  boy  sang  loud  and  clear, 
They  scrambled  closer  in  to  hear; 
And  if  he  whistled  sweet  and  shrill, 
The  queer  beasts  shuffled  nearer  still : 
But  every  sleek  and  sheeny  skin 
Was  mad  to  hear  his  violin. 

When,  work  all  over  for  the  day, 

He'd  take  liis  fiddle  down  and  play 

His  merry  tvnies  beside  the  sea, 

Their  eyes  grew  brighter  and  more  bright, 

And  burned  and  twinkled  merrily  : 
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And  as  I  watched  them  one  still  night, 
And  saw  their  eager  sparkling  eyes, 
I  felt  those  lively  seals  would  rise 
Some  sliiny  night  ere  he  could  know, 
And  dance  about  him,  heel  and  toe, 
Unto  the  fiddle's  heady  time. 


And  at  the  rising  of  the  moon, 
Half-daft,  I  took  my  stand  before 
A  young  seal  lying  on  the  shore; 
And  called  on  her  to  dance  with  me. 
And  it  seemed  hardly  strange  v/hcn  she 
Stood  up  before  me  suddenly, 
And  shed  her  black  and  sheeny  skin; 
And  smiled,  all  eager  to  begin  .  .  . 
And  I  was  dancing,  heel  and  toe, 
With  a  young  maiden  v/hite  as  snow, 
Unto  a  crazv  violin. 


We  danced  beneath  the  dancing  moon. 
All  night,  beside  the  dancing  sea. 
With  tripping  toes  and  skipping  heels  : 
And  all  about  us  friendly  seals 
Like  Christian  folk  were  dancing  reels 
Unto  the  fiddle's  endless  tune 
That  kept  on  spinning  merrily 
As  though  it  never  meant  to  stop. 
And  never  once  the  sno^v-white  maid 
A  moment  stayed 
To  take  a  breath. 
Though  I  was  fit  to  drop  : 
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And  uliilo  tliosc  wild  eyes  ehullcnf^cd  nie, 
1  knew  as  well  as  well  could  be 
1  must  keep  step  with  that  younff  girl, 
Though  we  should  dance  to  death. 

Then  with  a  skirl 

The  fiddle  broke  : 

The  moon  went  out : 

The  sea  stopped  dead: 

And,  in  a  twinkling,  all  the  rout 

Of  dancing  folk  had  fled  .   .   . 

And  in  the  chill,  bleak  dawn  I  Moke 

I^pon  the  naked  rock,  alone. 

They've  brought  ine  far  from  Skua  Isle  .  .  . 
I  laugh  to  think  they  do  not  know- 
That  as,  all  day,  I  chip  the  stone, 
Among  my  fellows  here  inland, 
I  smell  the  sea-wrack  on  the  shore  .  .  . 
And  see  her  snowy  tossing  hand, 
And  meet  again  her  merry  smile  .  .  . 
And  dream  I'm  dancing  all  the  while, 
I'm  dancing  ever,  heel  and  toe, 
"With  a  seal-maiden,  white  as  snow, 
On  that  moonshiny  Island-strand, 
For  ever  and  for  evermore. 

Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson. 
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THE   DONKEY 

Whex  fislies  flew  and  forests  walked 

And  figs  grew  upon  thorn, 
Some  moment  when  the  moon  was  ])lood 

Tlien  surely  I  was  born; 

AVith  monstrous  head  and  sickening  ery 

And  ears  like  errant  wings, 
The  deviFs  walking  ])arody 

On  all  four-footed  things. 

The  tattered  outlaw  of  the  eartli, 

Of  ancient  crooked  will; 
Starve,  scourge,  deride  me  :    I  am  dumb, 

1  keep  my  secret  still. 

Fools  !     For  1  also  had  my  hour; 

One  far  fierce  hour  and  sweet  : 
Tlicre  was  a  shout  about  my  ears. 

And  palms  before  my  feet. 

G.  K.  CuKSTEnToy. 
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THE   TIGER 

Tiger,  tiger,  burning  bright 
In  the  forests  of  the  night, 
What  immortal  hand  or  eye 
Could  frame  thy  fearful  symmetry? 

In  what  distant  deeps  or  skies 
Burnt  the   ardour  of  thine  eyes? 
On  what  wings  dare  he  aspire — 
What  the  hand  dare  seize  the  fire? 

And  what  shoulder,  and  what  art 
Could  twist  the  sinews  of  thy  heart? 
And  when  thy  heart  began  to  beat, 
What  dread  hand  form'd  thy  dread  feet? 

W^hat  the  hammer,  what  the  chain, 

In  what  furnace  was  thy  brain? 

Did  God  smile  his  work  to  see? 

Did  He  who  made  the  lamb  make  thee? 

William  Blake, 
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NETTED   STRAWBERRIES 

I  AM  a  \vilIow-"\vren  : 

I  twitter  in  the  grass  on  tlie  chimney- top; 
The  apples  far  below  will  never  drop 
Or  turn  quite  bright,  though  when 

The  aimless  wind  is  still 

I  stand  upon  the  big  ones  and  I  peck 

And  find  soft  places,  leaving  spot  and  speck 

When  I  have  munched  my  fill. 

Apples  and  plums  I  know 

(Plums  are  dark  weights  and  full  of  golden  rain 
That  wets  neck-feathers  when  1  dip  and  strain. 
And  stickys  each  plumy  row), 

But  past  my  well-kept  trees 

The  quick  small  woman  in  her  puffy  gown, 

That  flutters  as  if  its  sleeves  and  skirts  had'  gro^vn 

For  flying  and  airy  ease, 

Has  planted  little  bushes 

Of  large  cool  leaves  that  cover  and  shade  and  hide 
Things  redder  than  plums  and  with  gold  dimples  pied, 
Dropping  on  new-cut  rushes. 

At  first  I  thought  with  spite 
Such  heady  scent  was  only  a  flower's  wide  cup; 
But  flower-scents  never  made  my  throat  close  up, 
And  so  I  stood  in  my  flight. 
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Yet  o\'cr  all  there  sways 

A  web  like  those  revealed  ])y  dawn  and  dew, 
But  not  like  those  that  break  and  let  me  through 
Shivering  the  drops  all  ways. 

Though  I  alight  and  swing 

I  never  reach  the  things  that  tumble  and  crush, 
And  if  I  had  such  long  large  legs  as  a  thrush 
The  web  would  tangle  and  cling. 

Gordon  Bottom ley. 


EPITAPH   ON   A   HARE 

Here  lies,  whom  hound  did  ne'er  pur-<ue, 
Nor  swifter  greyhound  follo'iv. 

Whose  foot  ne'er  tainted  morning  dew, 
Nor  ear  heard  huntsman's  halloo; 

Old  Tiney,  surliest  of  his  kind. 
Who,  nursed  with  tender  care, 

xVnd  to  domestic  bounds  confined, 
Was  still  a  wild  Jack  hare. 

Though  duly  from  my  hand  he  took 

His  pittance  every  night, 
He  did  it  with  a  jealous  look, 

And  when  he  could,  would  bite. 

His  diet  was  of  wheaten  bread, 
And  milk,  and  oats,  and  straw; 

Thistles,  or  lettuces  instead, 
With  sand  to  scour  his  maw. 
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On  twigs  of  hawthorn  he  regaled. 

On  pippin's  russet  peel, 
And,  when  his  juicy  salads  failed, 

Slieed  carrot  pleased  him  well. 

A  Turkey  carpet  was  his  lawn, 

Whereon  he  loved  to  bound, 
To  skip  and  gambol  like  a  fawn. 

And  swing  his  rump  arovmd. 

His  frisking  was  at  evening  hom-s, 

For  then  he  lost  his  fear. 
But  most  before  approaching  showers. 

Or  when  a  storm  drew  near. 

Eight  years  and  fn'c  round-rolling  moons. 

He  thus  saw  steal  away. 
Dozing  out  all  his  idle  noons, 

And  every  night  at  play. 

I  kept  him  for  his  humour's  sake, 

For  he  would  oft  beguile 
JMy  heart  of  thoughts  that  made  it  ache, 

And  force  me  to  a  smile. 

But  now  beneath  this  walnut  shade 

He  finds  his  long  last  home. 
And  waits,  in  snug  concealment  laid, 

Till  gentler  Puss  shall  come. 

He,  still  more  aged,  feels  the  shocks 

From  which  no  care  can  save, 
And,  partner  once  of  Tiney's  box, 

Must  soon  partake  his  grave. 

^^'I^l.IAM    COWPER. 
BK.  III.  C 
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TO   THE   LARK 

Good  speed,  for  I  lliis  day 
Betimes  my  matins  say, 

Because  I  do 

Begin  to  woo. 

Sweet  singing  lark, 

Be  thovi  the  clerk, 

And  know  thy  when 

To  sa}^  Amen. 

And  if  I  prove 

Blest  in  my  love, 

Then  thou  .shalt  be 

High  Priest  to  me, 

At  my  return 

To  incense  burn, 
And  so  to  solenmise 
Love's  and  my  sacrifice. 

BOBERT   HeRRICK. 


THE   OXEN 

Christmas  Eve,  and  twelve  of  the  clock. 

'Now  they  are  all  on  their  knees,' 
An  elder  said  as  mc  sat  in  a  flock 

By  the  embers  in  heart hside  ease. 

We  pietiu'ed  the  meek  mild  creatures  where 
They  dwelt  in  their  strawy  pen. 

Nor  did  it  occur  to  one  of  us  there 
To  doubt  they  were  kneeling  then. 
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So  fair  a  I'auc-y  feAV  would  wcaAC 

In  these  years  !    Yet,  I  feel, 
If  some  one  said  on  Christmas  Eve, 

'Come;    sec  the  oxen  kneel 

'In   the  lonely  barlou  l)y  yonder  eoomb 

Our  childhood  used  to  know,' 
I  should  go  with  him  in  the  gloom, 

Hoping  it  might  be  so. 

Thomas  Hardy. 


SYLVIA 

Who  is  S^dvia?    what  is  she, 

That  all  our  swains  commend  her? 

Holy,  fair,  and  wise  is  she; 

The  heaven  such  grace  did  lend  her. 

That  she  might  admired  be. 

Is  she  kind  as  she  is  fair? 

For  beauty  lives  with  kmdness, 
Love  doth  to  her  eyes  repair. 

To  help  him  of  his  blindness, 
And,  being  help'd,  inhabits  there. 

Then  to  Sylvia  let  us  sing, 

That  S\lvia  is  excelling; 
She  excels  each  mortal  tiling 

Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling  : 
To  her  let  us  garlands  bring. 

WiLIJAM   SirAKESPF.ARE 
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NURSE'S   SONG 

WiiEX  ilie  voices  of  ohildren  arc  licard  on  the  green, 

And  laughing  is  heard  on  the  liill, 
jNfy  lieart  is  at  rest  within  niy  breast, 

And  cvervthing  else  is  stilL 

'Then  eonie  home,  iny  children,  the  sun  is  gone  down, 

And  the  dews  of  night  arise; 
Come,  come,  leave  off  play,  and  let  us  away 

Till  the  morning  appears  in  the  skies.' 

'No,  no,  let  us  play,  for  it  is  yet  day, 

And  we  cannot  go  to  sleej); 
Besides,  in  the  sky  the  little  birds  fly. 

And  the  hills  are  all  cover'd  with  sheep.' 

'Well,  well,  go  and  play  till  the  light    fades    away 

And  then  go  home  to  bed.' 
The  little  ones  leap'd  and  shouted  and  lavigh'd, 

And  all  the  hills  echoed. 

AViLLiAM  Blake. 
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SONG'  FROM   '  PIPPA  PASSES  ' 

The  year's  at  the  spring 
And  day's  at  the  morn; 
Morning's  at  seven; 
The  liill-side's  de-\s'-pearled ; 
The  lark's  on  the  ^\^ng; 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn  : 
God's  in  his  heaven — 
All's  right  with  the  world  ! 

Robert  Browning. 


S^YEET   AND    \.0V( 

Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low, 

AVind  of  the  western  sea, 
Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow, 

"Wind  of  the  western  sea  ! 
Over  the  rolling  waters  go. 
Come  from  the  dropping  moon,  and  blow. 

Blow  him  again  to  me; 
"While  my  little  one,  while  my  prctt}'  one  sleeps. 

Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  and  rest, 

Father  will  eome  to  thee  soon; 
Rest,  rest,  on  mother's  breast, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon; 
Father  will  come  to  liis  babe  in  the  nest. 
Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  west 

Under  the  siKcr  moon  : 
Slcej),  my  little  one,  sleep,  my  pretty  one,  sleep. 

Alfred  Tennyson. 
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SONG 

How  sweet  I  roam'd  from  field  to  field 
And  tasted  all  the  summer's  pride. 

Till  I  the  prince  ot  love  beheld 

Who  in  the  sunny  beams  did  glide  ! 

Tie  show'd  me  lilies  for  my  hair, 
And  blushing  roses  for  my  brow; 

He  led  me  through  his  gardens  fair 
Where  all  his  golden  ])leasures  grow. 

Witli  sweet  May  dews  my  wings  were  wet, 
And  Phoebus  fired  my  vocal  rage; 

He  caught  me  in  his  silken  net, 
And  shut  me  in  his  golden  cage. 

He  loves  to  sit  and  hear  me  sing, 

Then,  laughing,  sj^orts  and  plays  with  mc; 

Then  stretches  out  my  golden  wing, 
And  mocks  my  loss  of  libcrt)^ 

William  Blake. 
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ROUNDELAY 

O  siXG   unto  ni}'  roundelay, 
O  drop  the  briny  tear  with  nie. 
Dance  no  more  at  holy-day, 
Like  a  runiiinc;  river  be. 

My  ]o\e  is  dead, 

Gone  to  his  death-bed. 

All  nndcr  the  willow-tree. 

Black  his  locks  as  the  winter  night, 
White  his  skin  as  the  summer  snow, 
Red  his  face  as  the  morning  light. 
Cold  he  hes  in  the  grave  below. 

My  love  is  dead, 

Gone  to  his  death-bed. 

All  nndcr  the  willcnv-trce. 

Sweet  his  tongue  as  the  throstle's  note,  ■ 
Quick  in  dance  as  thought  can  be. 
Deft  his  tabor,  cudgel  stout, 
O  he  lies  by  the  willow-tree  ! 

My  love  is  dead, 

Gone  to  his  death -bed, 

All  under  the  Avillow-trce. 

Hark  !    the  raven  Haps  his  wing 
In  the  briar'd  dell  below; 
Llark  !    the  death-owl  loud  cloth  sing 
To  the  nightmares  as  they  go. 

My  love  is  dead, 

Gone  to  his  death-bed, 

All  under  the  willow-tree. 
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See  !    the  white  moon  shines  on  high; 
Whiter  is  my  true  love's  shroud; 
Whiter  than  the  morning  sky, 
Whiter  than  the  evening  cloud. 

My  love  is  dead, 

Gone  to  his  death-bed, 

All  under  the  willow-tree. 


Here  upon  my  true  love's  grave 
Shall  the  barren  flowers  be  laid; 
Not  one  holy  Saint  to  save 
All  the  coldness  of  a  maid  ! 

My  love  is  dead, 

Gone  to  his  death-bed. 

All  under  the  willow-tree. 

# 

With  my  hands  I'll  gird  the  briars 
Round  his  holy  eorse  to  grow. 
Elfin  Faery,  hght  your  fires; 
Here  my  body  still  shall  bow. 

My  love  is  dead. 

Gone  to  his  death-bed. 

All  under  the  willow-tree. 

Come,  with  acorn-cup  and  thorn, 
Drain  my  hcarte's  blood  away; 
Life  and  all  its  good  I  scorn, 
Dance  by  night  or  feast  by  day. 

My  love  is  dvad. 

Gone  to  his  dcath-bcd. 

All  under  the  willow-tree. 

Thomas  Ciiatterton. 
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LAUGHING  SONG 

When  the  green  woods  laugh  with  the  voiee  of  joy, 
And  the  dimpling  stream  runs  laughing  bj-; 
When  the  air  does  laugh  with  our  merry  wit, 
And  the  green  hill  laughs  with  the  noise  of  it; 

When  the  meadows  laugh  with  lively  green, 
And  the  grasshopper  laughs  in  the  merry  scene, 
When  IVIary  and  Susan  and  Emily 
With  their  sweet  round  mouths  sing  'Ha,   Ha,  He  !' 

When  the  painted  birds  laugh  in  the  shade,. 
Where  our  table  with  cherries  and  nuts  is  spread, 
Come  live,  and  be  merry,  and  join  with  me. 
To  sing  the  sweet  chorus  of  'Ha,  Ha,  He!' 

William  Blake. 
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IN  LADY   STREET 

Atj,  day  lony  the  traHu-  goes 

III  Lady  Street  by  dingy  rows 

Of  sloven  honses,  tattered  shops — ■ 

Fried  fish,  old  clothes,  and  fortune-tellers — 

Tall  trains  on  silver-shining  rails, 

With  grinding  wheels  and  swaying  tops. 

And  lorries  with  their  corded  ba'es, 

And  screeching  cars.     'Buy,  buy!'  the  sellers 

Of  rags  and  bones  and  sickening  meat 

Cry  all  day  Jong  in  Ladj^  Street. 


And  when  the  sunshine  has  its  Avay 
In  Lady  Street,  then  all  the  gray 
Dull  desolation  grows  in  state 
More  dull  and  gray  and  desolate, 
And  the  sun  is  a  shamefast  thing, 
A  lord  not  comely-housed,  a  god, 
Seeing  Avhat  gods  must  blush  to  see, 
A  song  where  it  is  ill  to  sing, 
And  each  gold  xay  despiteously 
Lies  like  a  gold  ironic  rod. 


Yet  one  gray  man  in  Lady  Street 
Looks  for' the  sun.     He  never  bent 
Life  to  his  will,  his  travelling  feet 
Have  scaled  no  cloudy  continent, 
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Nor  has  the  sickle-hand  been  strong. 
He  hves  in  Lady  Street;    a  bed, 
Four  cob  webbed  walls. 

But  all  day  long 
A  time  is  singing  in  his  head 
Of  youth  in  Gloucester  lanes.     He  hears 
The  wind  among  the  barley-blades, 
The  tapping  of  the  woodpeckers 
On  the  smooth  beeches,  thistle-spades 
Slicing  the  sinewy  roots;    he  sees 
The  hooded  filberts  in  the  copse 
Beyond  the  loaded  orchard  trees, 
The  netted  avenues  of  hops; 
He  smells  the  honej^suckle  thrown 
Along  the  hedge.     He  lives  alone, 
Alone — yet  not  alone,  for  sweet 
Are  Gloucester  lanes  in  Lady  Street. 

Ay,  Gloucester  lanes.     For  dowTi  below 

The  cobwebbed  room  this  gray  man  plies 

A  trade,  a  coloured  trade.     A  show 

Of  many-coloured  merchandise 

Is  in  his  shop.     Brown  filberts  there. 

And  apples  red  with  Gloucester  air. 

And  cauliflowers  he  keeps,  and  round 

Smooth  marrows  grown  on  Gloucester  ground, 

Fat  cabbages  and  yellow  plums, 

And  gaudy  brave  chrysanthemums. 

And  times  a  glossy  pheasant  lies 

Among  his  store,  not  Tyrian  dyes 

More  rich  than  are  the  neck-feathers; 

And  times  a  prize  of  violets. 
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Or  dewy  mushrooms  satin-skinned. 
And  times  an  unfamiliar  wind 
Robbed  of  its  woodland  favour  stirs 
Gay  daffodils  this  gray  man  sets 
Among  his  treasure. 

All  day  long 
In  Lady  Street  the  traffic  goes 
liy  dingy  houses,  desolate  roAvs 
Of  shops  that  stare  like  hopeless  eyes. 
Day  long  the  sellers  cry  their  eries, 
The  fortune-tellers  tell  no  wrong 
Of  hves  that  know  not  any  right, 
And  drift,  that  has  not  even  the  will 
To  drift,  toils  through  the  day  until 
The  wage  of  sleep  is  won  at  night. 
]?nt  this  gray  man  heeds  not  at  all 
The  hell  of  Lady  Street.    His  stall 
Of  many-coloured  merchandise 
He  makes  a  shining  paradise, 
As  all  day  long  chrysanthemums 
He  sells,  and  red  and  yellow  plums 
And  cauliflowers.     In  that  one  spot 
Of  Lady  Street  the  sun  is  not 
Ashamed  to  shine  and  scud  a  rare 
Shower  of  colour  through  the  air; 
The  gray  man  says  the  sun  is  sweet 
On  Gloucester  lanes  in  Lady  Street. 

JouN  Drixkwater. 
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DEAR   IS   MY   IJTTLE   NATIVE  VALE 

Df.ar  is  my  little  native  vale, 

The  riiiw-dove  builds  and  murmurs  there; 

Close  by  my  cot  she  tells  her  tale 
To  every  passing  villager; 

The  squirrel  leaps  from  tree  to  tree, 

And  shells  his  nuts  at  liberty. 

In  orange-groves  and  myrtle-bowers, 
That  breathe  a  gale  of  fragrance  round, 

I  charm  the  fairy-footed  hours 

With  my  loved  lute's  romantic  sound; 

Or   croAvns   of   living  laurel  weave 

For  those  that  \\\\\  the  race  at  eve. 

The  shepherd's  horn  at  break  of  day, 
The  ballet  danced  in  twilight  glade, 

The  canzonet  and  roundelay 

Smig  in  the  silent  greenwood  shade  : 

These  simple  joys,  that  never  fail. 

Shall  bind  me  to  my  native  vale. 

Samuel  Rogers. 
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UPON   WESTMINSTER   BRIDGE 

Sept.  3,  1802 

Earth  lias  not  anything  to  show  more  fair  : 
Dull  "would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty  : 

This  City  now  doth  like  a  garment  wear 

The  beauty  of  the  morning  :    silent,  bare, 

Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples  lie 
Open  unto  the  fields,  and  to  the  sky. 

All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air. 

Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steef) 

In  his  first  splendour  valley,  rock,  or  hill; 
Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep  ! 

The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will : 
Dear  God  !    the  very  houses  seem  asleep; 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still  ! 

WiLLTAIM    WORDSWORTTL 


LA   BELLE   DAME   SANS   MERCI 

'O  WHAT  can  ail  thee,  knight-at-arms, 

Alone  and  palely  loitering? 
The  sedge  has  wither'd  from  the  Lake, 

And  no  birds  sing. 

'  O  what  can  ail  thee,  knight-at-arms  ! 

So  haggard  and  so  woebegone? 
The  squirrel's  granary  is  full. 

And  the  harvest's  done. 
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'I  sec  a  lily  on  thy  brow 

With  aiitjuish  moist  and  fcx  cr  dew. 

And  on  thy  checks  a  fadinij  rosru 
Fast  Avithcrcth  too.' 

'I  met  a  Lad}-   in  the  Meads, 

Full  beautiful — a  fairy's  cliild, 
Her  liair  was  long,  her  foot  was  liirjit. 

And  her  eyes  Avere  wild. 

'I  made  a  oarland  for  her  head. 

iVnd  bracelets  too,  and  fragrant  zone; 
She  look'd  at  mc  as  she  did  Ioac, 

And  made  sweet  moan. 

'I  set  her  on  my  pacing  steed 

And  nothing  else  saw  all  day  long. 

For  sidelong  \voidd  she  bend,  and  sing 
A  fairy's  song. 

'She  found  me  roots  of  relish  sweet, 
And  honey  \\ild  and  manna  dcAv. 

And  sure  in  language  strange  she  said 
"I  love  thee  true." 

'She  took  me  to  her  elfin  grot, 

And  there  she  wept,  and  sigh'd  full  sore. 

And  there  I  shut  her  wild  wild  eyes 
With  kisses  four. 

'And  there  she  lulled  me  asleep. 

And  there  I  dream'd — Ah  !    woe  betide  ! 

The  latest  dream  I  ever  dreamt 
On  the  cold  hill-side. 
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*I  saw  pale  Kings  and  Princes  too, 

Pale  warriors,  death-pale  were  they  all; 

They  cried — "La  belle  Dame  sans  Merci 
Hath  thee   in  thrall!" 

'I  saw  their  starved  lips  in  the  gloam 
With  horrid  warning  gaped  wide, 

And  I  awoke  and  found  me  here 
On  the  cold  hill's  side. 

*And  this  is  why  I  sojourn  here 

Alone  and  palely  loitering. 
Though  the  sedge  is  wither'd  from  the  Lake 

And  no  birds  sing.' 

John  Keats. 


THE  MAD  MAID'S   SONG 

Good-morrow  to  the  day  so  fair; 

Good-morning,  sir,  to  you; 
Good-morrow  to  mine  own  torn  hair. 

Bedabbled  with  the  dew. 

Good-morning  to  this  primrose  too; 

Good-morrow  to  each  maid; 
That  will  with  flowers  the  tomb  bestrew 

Wherein  my  Love  is  laid. 

Ah  !    woe  is  mc,  woe,  woe  is  me, 

Alack  and  well-a-day  ! 
For  pity,  sir,  find  out  that  bee,  , 

Which  bore  my  Love  away. 
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m  seek  hiin  in  your  bonnet  bravej 

I'll  seek  him  in  your  ej'es; 
Nay,  now  I  think  they've  made  his  grave 

I'  th'  bod  of  strawberries. 

I'll  seek  him  there;    I  know,  ere  this, 
The  cold,  cold  earth  doth  shake  him; 

But  I  will  go,  or  send  a  kiss 
By  you,  sir,  to  awake  lum. 

Pray  hurt  him  not;  though  he  be  dead, 
He  knows  well  who  do  love  him; 

And  who  with  gi-een  turfs  rear  his  head. 
And  Avho  do  rudely  moAe  him. 

He's  soft  and  tender,  pray  take  heed, 
With  bands  of  cowslips  bind  him. 

And  bring  him  home; — but  'tis  decreed 
That  I  shall  never  find  him. 

Robert  Herrick. 


BK.  III. 
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OVERHEARD   ON  A   SALTMARSH 

Nympii,  nymph,  ■what  are  your  beads? 

Green  glass,  goblin,     ^^hy  do  you  stare  at  them? 

Give  them  me. 

No. 
Give  them  me.     Give  them  me. 

No. 
Then  I  will  hoAvl  all  night  in  the  reeds, 
Lie  in  the  mud  and  howl  for  them. 

Goblin,  ^\'hy  do  you  love  them  so? 

The}'  are  better  than  stars  or  'svater, 
Better  than  voices  of  winds  that  sing, 
Better  than  any  man's  fair  daughter. 
Your  green  glass  beads  on  a  silver  ring. 

Hushj  I  stole  them  out  of  tlie  moon. 

Give  me  your  beads,  I  desire  them. 

No. 
I  will  howl  in  a  deep  lagoon 
For  your  green  glass  beads,  I  love  them  so, 
Give  them  me.     Give  them. 

No. 

Harold  Moxro. 
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0   CAPTAIN  !    jNIY  CAPTAIN  ! 

O  Captain  !    my  Captain  !    our  fearful  trip  is  done, 
The  ship  has  weather'd  every  rack,  the  prize  we   sought 

is  won. 
The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  people  all  exulting, 
While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel  grim  and 
daring; 
But  0  heart  1    heart !    heart  ! 
O  the  bleeding  drops  of  red  ! 

Where  on  the  deck  my  Captain  lies, 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

O  Captain  !  my  Cai:)tain  !  rise  up  and  hear  the  bells; 
Rise  up — for  you  the  flag  is  flung — for  you  the  bugle  trills. 
For   you   bouquets   and   ribbon'd   \\Teaths — for   you  the 

shores  crowding, 
For  you  they  call,  the  swaying  mass,  their  eager  faces 
turning; 
Here,  Captain  !    dear  father  I 
This  arm  beneath  your  head  ! 

It  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck 
You've  fallen  cold  and  dead. 

My  Captain  does  not  answer,  his  lips  are  pale  and  still, 
My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm,  he  has  no  pulse  nor  will; 
The  ship  is  anchor'd  safe  and  sound,  its  voyage  closed 

and  done. 
From  fearful  trip  the  victor  ship  comes  in  with  object  Avon; 
Exult,  O  shores  !    and  ring,  O  bells  ! 
But  I,  with  mournful  tread, 

W^alk  the  deck  my  Captain  lies. 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

Walt  W^hitman. 
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A  JACOBl'J'E'S   KPriAPn 

To  my  true  kin*,^  I  olTcicd  free  (roni  stain 

Coiiraiic  and  faitli;    xn'wx  lailli.  and  coiiraifc  vain. 

For  liim  I  tlirew  lands,  liononrs.   wealth,  away, 

And  one  dear  ]io])e.  that  Avas  moic  ])ri/,ed  tlian  tliey. 

For  l)ini  I  lantfuished  in  a   foreinn   elinie, 

Grey-liaired  wiili  sorrow  ui  my  manliood's  ])rime; 

Heard  on  Lavernia  SeargilTs  Avln's})ering  trees, 

And  pined  by  Anio  lor  my  lovelier  Tees; 

Beheld  eacli  ni,t>li1   my  home  in  fevered  sleep, 

Each  morning  started  from  the  dream  to  weep; 

Till  God,  Avho  saw  me  tried  too  sorely,  gAxe 

The  restinf(-})la(e  I  asked,  an  early  grave. 

O  thoii,  whom  ehanec  leads  to  this  nameless  stone, 

I'rom  that  proud  country  which  was  once  mine  own, 

By  those  white  cliffs  I  never  more  must  see. 

By  that  dear  language  which  I  spake  like  thee, 

Forgi't  all  feuds,  and  shed  one  ]''nglish  tear 

OVr  Et»glish  dust.     A  broken  heart  lies  here. 

Lord  Macaulay. 
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DRAKE'S   DRUM 

Drake  he's  in  his  hammock  an'  a  thousand  mile  away, 

(Captcn,  art  tha  sleepin'  there  below?) 
Slung  atween  the  round  shot  in  Nombre  Dios  Bay, 

An'  drcamin'  arl  the  time  o'  Plymouth  Hoe. 
Yarnder  lumcs  the  Island,  yarnder  lie  the  ships, 

Wi'  sailor  lads  a  dancin'  heel-an'-toe, 
An'  the  shore-lights  llashin',  an'  the  night-tide  dashin', 

He  sees  ct  arl  so  plainly  as  he  saw  et  long  ago. 

Drake  he  was  Devon  man,  an'  riiled  the  Devon  seas, 

(Captcn,  art  tha  sleej^in'  there  below?) 
Rovin'  tho'  his  death  fell,  he  went  wi'  heart  at  ease. 

And'  dreamin'  arl  the  time  o'  Plymouth  Hoe. 
'Take  my  drum  to  England,  hang  et  by  the  shore. 

Strike  et  Avhen  your  powder's  runnin'  low; 
If  the  Dons  sight  Devon,  I'll  quit  the  port  o'  Heaven, 

An'  drum  them  up  the  Channel  as  we  drummed  them 
long  ago.' 

Drake  he's  in  his  hanuiioek  I  ill  the  great  Armadas  come, 

(Capten,  art   tha  sleepin'  there  below?) 
Slung  atween  the  round  sliot,  listenin'  for  the  dram, 

An'  dreamin'  arl  the  time  o'  Plymouth  Hoe. 
Cnll   liiin  on   tile  deep  sea,   call  him  up  the  .Sound. 

Ciili  him  when  ye  sail   to  meet  the  foe; 
Wlun   the  old  tnide's  [)l}'in'  an'  the  old  flag  dyin', 

They  shall  lind  him  Avare  an'  wakin".  as  they  found 
^him  long  ago. 

Henry  Newbolt. 
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A  WET  SHEET  AND   A  FLOWING  SEA 

A  WET  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea, 

A  wind  that  follows  fast, 
And  fills  the  white  and  rustling  sail, 

And  bends  the  gallant  mast; 
And  bends  the  gallant  mast,  my  boys. 

While,  like  the  eagle  free, 
Away  the  good  ship  fiies,  and  leaves 

Old  England  on  the  lee. 

O  for  a  soft  and  gentle  wind  ! 

I  heard  a  fair  one  cry; 
But  give  to  me  the  snoring  breeze, 

And  white  waves  heaving  high; 
And  white  waves  heaving  high,  my  boys, 

The  good  ship  tight  and  free — 
The  world  of  waters  is  our  home, 

And  merry  men  are  we. 

There's  tempest  in  j'on  horned  moon, 

And  lightning  in  j'on  cloud; 
And^  hark  the  music,  mariners  ! 

The  wind  is  piping  loud; 
The  Avind  is  piping  loud,  my  boys, 

The  lightning  flashing  free — 
While  the  hollow  oak  our  palace  is, 

Our  heritage  the  sea. 

Allan  Cunningham. 
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THE    BAYLIFFE'S    DAUGHTER    OF    ISLINGTON 

There  was  a  youth,  a  well-beloved  youth. 

And  he  was  a  squire's  son; 
He  loved  the  bayliffe's  daughter  dear, 

That  lived  in  Islington. 

Yet  she  was  coy  and  would  not  believe 

That  he  did  love  her  so, 
No  nor  at  any.  time  would  she 

Any  countenance  to  him  show. 

But  when  his  friends  did  understand 

His  fond  and  foolish  mind, 
They  sent  him  up  to  faire  London 

An  apprentice  for  to  bind. 

And  ^^  hen  he  had  been  seven  long  years, 

And  ne^'er  his  love  could  see  : 
-Many  a  tear  have  I  shed  for  her  sake, 

When  she  little  thought  of  me. 

Then  all  the  maids  of  Islington 

Went  forth  to  sport  and  play, 
All  but  the  bayliffe's  daughter  dear; 

Slie  secretly  stole  away. 

She  pulled  off  her  gown  of  green. 

And  put  on  ragged  attire. 
And  to  faire  London  she  would  go 

Her  true  love  to  inquire. 

And  as  she  went  along  the  high  road, 
The  ^vcather  being  hot  and  dry, 
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She  sat  her  down  upon  a  green  bank. 
And  her  true  love  came  riding  bye. 

She  started  up,  \\\\\\  a  colour  so  redd, 
Catching  hold  of  his  bridle-reinc; 

One  penny,  one  penny,  kind  sir,  she  said. 
Will  ease  me  of  much  pain. 

Before  I  give  j^ou  one  penny,  sweetheart. 
Pray  tell  me  where  you  were  born. 

At  Islington,  kind  sir,  said  she, 
Inhere  I  have  had  many  a  scorn. 

I  prythe,  sweetheart,  then  tell  to  me, 

O  tell  me,  whether  you  know, 
The  bayliffe's  daughter  of  Islington. 

She  is  dead,  sir,  long  ago. 

If  she  be  dead,  then  take  my  horse. 

My  saddle  and  bridle  also; 
For  I  will  unto  some  far  country, 

AVhere  no  man  shall  me  know. 

O  stay,  O  stay,  thou  goodly  youth, 

She  standeth  by  thy  side; 
She  is  here  alive,  she  is  not  dead, 

And  ready  to  be  thy  bride. 

O  farewell  grief,  and  welcome  joy. 

Ten  thousand  times  therefore; 
For  now  I  have  found  mine  own  true  love, 

Whom  I  thought  I  should  never  see  more. 

Anonymous. 
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RESIGNATION 

Why,  Avhy  repine,  my  pensive  friend, 

At  pleasures  slipped  away? 
Some  the  stern  Fates  will  never  lend. 

And  all  refuse  to  stay. 

I  see  the  rainbow  in  the  sky, 

The  dew  upon  the  grass  ; 
I  see  them,  and  I  ask  not  why 

They  glimmer  or  they  pass. 

With  folded  arms  I  linger  not 
To  call  them  back  ;    'twere  vain : 

In  this,  or  in  some  other  spot, 
I  know  they'll  shine  again. 

Walter  Savage  Laxdor. 
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A   CHRISTMAS   CAROL 

So  now  is  come  our  joyful'st  ,feast; 

Let  every  man  be  jolly. 
Each  room  with  ivy-leaves  is  dress'd, 

And  every  post  with  holly. 
Though  some  churls  at  our  mirth  repine, 
Round  your,  foreheads  garlands  twine, 
Drown  sorrow  in  a  eup  of  wine, 

And  let  ufi.all  be  merry. 

Now  all  our  neighbours'  chimnej^s  smoke, 
And  Christmas-blocks  are  burning; 

Their  ovens  they  with  baked  meat  choke. 
And  all  thejr  spits  are  turning. 

Without  the  door  let  sorrow  lie; 

And,  if  for  cold  it  hap  to  die, 

We'll  burj^  it  in  a  Christmas  pie 
And  evermore  be  merry  ! 

Now  every  lad  is  wondrous  trim, 

And  no  man  minds  his  labour; 
Our  lasses  have  provided  them 

A  bag-pipe  and  a  tabor. 
Young  men,  and  maids,  and  girls,  and  boys, 
Give  life  to  one  another's  joj's, 
And  5^ou  anon  shall  by  their  noise 

Perceive  that  they  are  merrj-. 

Rank  misers  now  do  sparing  shun; 

Their  hall  of  music  soundeth; 
And  dogs  thence  with  whole  shoulders  run; 

So  all  things  there  aboundeth. 
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The  countiy  folks  themselves  advance 
With  crowdy-muttons  out  of  France; 
And  Jack  shall  pipe,  and  Jill  shall  dance, 
And  all  the  town  be  merry  ! 


Ned  Swash  hath  fetch'd  his  bands  from  pawn, 

And  all  his  best  apparel; 
Brisk  Xell  hath  bought  a  ruff  of  lawn 

With  droppings  of  the  barrel; 
And  those  that  hardly  all  the  year 
Had  bread  to  eat  or  rags  to  wear, 
Will  have  both  clothes  and  dainty  fare. 

And  all  the  day  be  merry. 

Now  poor  men  to  the  justices 

With  capons  make  their  arrants, 
And  if  the}'  hap  to  fail  of  these 

They  plague  them  with  their  warrants. 
But  now  they  feed  them  -svith  good  cheer, 
And  what  the}''  want  they  take  in  beer, 
For  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year, 

And  then  they  shall  be  merry. 

Gk)od  farmers  in  the  country  nurse 

The  poor  that  else  were  undone; 
Some  landlords  spend  their  money  worse. 

On  lust  and  pride  in  London. 
There  the  roystcrs  they  do  play, 
Drab  and  dice  their  lands  away. 
Which  may  be  ours  another  da}'". 

And  therefore  let's  be  merry  ! 
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The  client  now  his  suit  forbears; 

The  prisoner's  heart  is  cased; 
The  delator  drinks  away  his  cares, 

And  for  the  time  is  pleased. 
Though  other's  purses  be  more  fat. 
Why  should  we  pine  or  grieve  at  that? 
Hang  sorrow  !    care  will  kill  a  cat, 

And  therefore  let's  l)e  merry  ! 


Hark  !    now  the  wags  abroad  do  call  . 

Each  other  forth  to  rambling; 
Anon  you'll  see  them  in  the  hall, 

For  nuts  and  apples  scrambling. 
Hark  how  the  roofs  with  laughters  sound  ! 
Anon  they'll  think  the  house  goes  round, 
For  they  the  cellar's  depth  have  found, 

And  there  they  will  be  merry. 

The  wenches  with  their  wassail-bowls 

About  the  streets  arc  singing, 
The  boys  are  come  to  catch  the  (twls, 

The  wild  mare  in  is  bringing. 
Our  kitchen-V)(ty  hatli  broke  his  box, 
And  to  the  dealing  of  the  ox. 
Our  honest  neighbours  come  l>y  lloeks, 

And  here  they  will  be  merry. 

Now  kings  and  queens  poor  sheepcotcs  huxc, 

And  mate  with  ex'crybody; 
The  honest  now  may  play  the  knave, 

And  wise  men  ]>lny  at  noddy. 
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SoiiK-  youtlis  \\\\\  ii()\v  a-nuiniming  go. 
Some  others  play  at  rowland-hoe, 
And  twenty  other  game  boys  moe, 
Beeausc  tliey  Avill  be  merry. 

Then  wlierefore  in  these  merry  days 

Should  Ave,  I  i)ray,  be  duller? 
No;    let  us  sing  some  roundelays 

To  make  our  mirth  the  fuller. 
And,  whilst  thus  inspir'd  we  sing, 
Let  all  the  streets  Avith  echoes  ring; 
Woods,  and  hills,  and  eAxrything, 

Bear  Avitness  Ave  are  merry  ! 

George  Wither. 


EPITAPH   OX   CHARLES   II. 

Here  lies  our  Sovereign  Lord  tlie  King, 

Whose  Avord  no  iiuin  relies  on, 
AVho  never  said  :1   foolish  thing. 

Nor  ever  did  a  wise  one. 

The  Earl  of  IvocnESTER. 
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THE  DESERTED   VILLAGE 

Sweet  Auburn  !    loveliest  village  of  the  plain, 

Where  health  and  plenty  cheer'd  the  labouring  swain, 

Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 

And  parting  summer's  hng'ring  blooms  delay 'd  : 

Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease, 

Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please. 

How  often  have  I  loiter 'd  o'er  thy  green, 

Where  hiunble  happiness  endear'd  each  scene; 

How  often  have  I  paused  on  every  charm, 

The  shelter'd  cot,  the  cultivated  farm. 

The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill, 

The  decent  church  that  topp'd  the  neighbouring  hill, 

The  hawthorn  bush,  ^vith  seats  beneath  the  shade, 

For  talking  age  and  whisp'ring  lovers  made; 

How  often  have  I  bless'd  the  coming  day. 

When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play, 

And  all  the  village  train,  from  labour  free, 

Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree; 

While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade, 

The  young  contending  as  the  old  surveyed; 

And  many  a  gambol  frolick'd  o'er  the  ground. 

And  sleight  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went  round; 

And  still  as  each  repeated  pleasure  tired, 

Succeeding  sports  the  mirthful  band  inspired; 

The  dancing  pair  that  simply  sought  reiiown, 

By  holding  out  to  tire  each  other  down; 

The  swain  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face. 

While  secret  laughter  titter'd  round  the  place; 

The  bashful  virgin's  side-long  looks  of  love, 

The  matron's  glance  that  would  those  looks  reprove  : 

These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village;    sports  like  these. 
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With  sweet  succession,  taught  e'en  toil  to  please; 
These  round  thy  bowers  their  cheerful  influence  shed, 
These  were  thy  charms — But  all  these  charms  are  fled. 


Sweet  smiling  village,  lovehest  of  the  laA^Ti, 
Thy  sports  are  fled,  and  all  thy  charms  withdra-uii; 
Amidst  thy  bowers  the  tyrant's  hand  is  seen, 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green  : 
One  only  master  grasps- the  whole  domain, 
And  half  a  tillage  stints  thy  smiling  plain: 
No  more  thy  glassy  brook  reflects  the  day, 
But  choked  vnth.  sedges,  works  its  weedy  way. 
Along  thy  glades,  a  solitary  guest, 
The  hollow-sounding  bittern  guards  its  nest; 
Amidst  thy  desert  walks  the  lap^nng  flics, 
And  tires  their  echoes  with  unvaried  cries. 
Sunk  are  thy  bowers  in  shapeless  ruin  all, 
And  the  long  grass  o'er  tops  the  mould'riiig  wall; 
And  trembling,  shrinking  from  the  spoiler's  hand. 
Far,  far  away,  thy  children  leave  the  land. 

Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hast'ning  ills  a  prey, 
Wliere  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay  : 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade; 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
WTien  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied. 

A  time  there  was,  ere  England's  griefs  began, 
^\^len  every  rood  of  gromid  maintain'd  its  man; 
For  him  light  labour  spread  her  wholesome  store, 
Just  gave  what  life  rcfpiired,  but  ga^  e  no  more  : 
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His  best  companions,  innocence  and  health; 
And  his  best  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth. 


But  times  arc  alter'd;    trade's  unfeeling  train 
Usurp  the  land  and  dispossess  the  swain; 
Along  the  lawn,  where  scattcr'd  hamlets  rose, 
Un^vieldy  wealth,  and  cumbrous  pomp  repose; 
And  every  want  to  opuhence  allied, 
"And  every  pang  that  folly  pays  to  pride. 
Those  gentle  hours  that  plenty  bade  to  bloom. 
Those  calm  desires  that  ask'd  but  little  room, 
Those  healthful  sports  that  graced  the  peaceful  scene, 
Lived  in  each  look,  and  brighten'd  all  the  green; 
These,  far  departing,  seek  a  kinder  shore, 
And  rural  mirth  and  manners  are  no  more. 

Sweet  Auburn  !    parent  of  the  blissful  hour. 
Thy  glades  forlorn  confess  the  tyrant's  power. 
Here  as  I  take  my  solitary  rounds. 
Amidst  thy  tangling  walks,  and  ruin'd  grounds, 
And,  many  a  year  elapsed,  return  to  view 
Where  once  the  cottage  stood,  the  hawthorn  grew, 
Remembrance  wakes  with  all  her  busy  train, 
Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain. 

In  all  my  wanderings  romid  this  world  of  care. 
In  all  my  griefs — and  God  has  given  my  sliare — 
I  still  had  hopes  my  fatest  hours  to  crown. 
Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down; 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  close. 
And  keep  the  llamc  from  wasting  ])y  repose. 
I  still  had  hopes,  for  ])ride  attends  us  still, 
Amidst  the  swains  to  show  my  book-learn'd  skill, 
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Around  my  fire  an  evening  group  to  draw, 
And  tell  of  all  I  felt,  and  all  I  saw; 
And,  as  a  hare,  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue. 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  she  flew, 
I  still  had  hopes,  vcvy  long  vexations  pass'd, 
Here  to  return — and  die  at  home  at  last. 

O  blest  retirement,  friend  to  life's  decline. 
Retreats  from  care,  that  never  must  be  mine, 
I  low  happy  he  who  crowns  in  shades  like  these, 
A  youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease; 
^Vho  quits  a  world  where  strong  temptations  try, 
And,  since  'tis  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly  ! 
For  him  no  Avrctches,  born  to  work  and  weep. 
Explore  the  mine,  or  tempt  the  dangerous  deep; 
No  surly  porter  stands  in  guilty  state 
To  spurn  imploring  famine  from  the  gate; 
But  on  he  moves  to  meet  his  latter  end. 
Angels  around  befriending  Virtue's  friend; 
l^ends  to  the  grave  with  unperccived  decay, 
AVhile  Resignation  gently  slopes  the  way; 
And,  all  his  prospects  bright'ning  to  the  last. 
His  Heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be  pass'd  ! 

Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oft  at  evening's  close 
Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose; 
There,  as  I  pass'd  with  careless  steps  and  slow. 
The  mingling  notes  came  soften'd  from  below; 
The  swain  responsive  as  the  milk-maid  sung, 
The  sober  herd  that  low'd  to  meet  their  young; 
The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool. 
The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school; 
The  watchdog's  voice  that  bay'd  the  whisp'ring  wind, 
And  the  loud  langh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind  : 
PK.  III.  E 
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These  all  in  sweet  eonfusion  sought  the  shade, 
And  fill'd  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 
But  now  the  sounds  of  population  fail, 
No  cheerful  murmurs  fluctuate  in  the  gale, 
No  busy  steps  the  grass-grown  foot-way  tread. 
For  all  the  bloomy  flush  of  life  is  fled. 
All  but  yon  Avidow'd,  solitary  thing 
That  feebly  bends  beside  the  plashy  spring; 
She,  Avretched  matron,  forced,  in  age,  for  bread. 
To  strip  the  brook  with  mantling  cresses  spread, 
To  pick  her  wintry  faggot  from  the  thorn. 
To  seek  her  nightly  shed,  and  weep  till  morn; 
She  only  left  of  all  the  harmless  train. 
The  sad  historian  of  the  pensive  plain. 

Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smiled, 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower  grows  wild; 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose, 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year; 
Remote  from  toAvns  he  ran  his  godly  race, 
Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wish'd  to  change  his  place, 
Unpractised  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power. 
By  doctrines  fashion'd  to  the  varying  hour; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learn'd  to  prize, 
More  skill'd  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train, 
He  chid  their  wand'rings,  but  relieved  their  pain; 
The  long-remember'd  beggar  was  his  guest, 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast; 
The  ruin'd  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 
Claim'd  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allow'd; 
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The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talk'd  the  night  away; 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shouldcr'd  his  crutch,  and  shoAv'd  how  fields  were  won. 
Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learn'd  to  glow, 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe; 
Careless  their  merits,  or  their  faults  to  scan, 
His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  A\Tetched  was  his  pride. 
And  e'en  his  failings  lean'd  to  Virtue's  side. 
But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 
He  watch'd  and  Avcpt,  he  pray'd  and  felt,  for  all; 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  skies, 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid. 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  turns  dismay'd, 
The  reverend  champion  stood.     At  liis  control, 
X)espair  and  Anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise, 
And  his  last  falt'ring  accents  whisper'd  praise. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace. 
His  looks  adorn'd  the  venerable  place; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevail'd  with  double  sway. 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remain'd  to  pray. 
The  service  pass'd,  around  the  pious  man, 
With  steady  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran; 
Even  childrei\  follow'd  with  endearing  wile. 
And  pluck'd  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile. 
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His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  exprcss'd, 
Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distress'd; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given, 
Ihit  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  Heaven. 
As  some  tall  cliff,  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
SavcIIs  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm, 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way, 
"With  blossom'd  furze  improfitably  gay, 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skill'd  to  rule. 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school; 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view; 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew; 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learn'd  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face; 
Full  well  the}^  laugh'd,  with  counterfeited  glee, 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper,  circling  round, 
Convey 'd  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frown'd; 
Yet  he  was  kind;    or  if  severe  in  aught, 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault; 
The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew; 
'Twas  certain  he  could  \M'ite,  and  cypher  too; 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage. 
And  e'en  the  story  ran  that  he  could  gauge. 
In  arguing  too,  the  parson  own'd  his  skill. 
For  e'en  though  vanquish'd,  he  could  argue  still; 
While  words  of  learned  length  and  thund'ring  sound 
Ama7XHl  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around, 
And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  could  carrv  all  he  knew. 
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But  past  is  all  his  fame.     The  very  spot 
Where  many  a  time  he  triumjih'd,  is  forgot. 
Near  yonder  thorn,  that  lifts  its  head  on  high, 
Where  once  the  sign-post  caught  the  passing  eye. 
Low  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown  drauglits  inspired, 
Where  gray-beard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  retired, 
Where  village  statesmen  talk'd  with  looks  profound, 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round. 
Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 
The  parlour  splendours  of  that  festive  place; 
The  white-wash'd  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor, 
The  varnish'd  clock  that  click'd  behind  the  door; 
The  chest  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day; 
The  pictures  placed  for  ornament  and  use, 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose; 
The  hearth,  excejjt  when  winter  chill'd  tJie  day. 
With  aspen  boughs,  and  flowers,  and  fennel  gay; 
While  broken  tea-cups,  wisely  kept  for  shoAv, 
Ranged  o'er  the  chimney,  glisten'd  in  a  row. 

Vain,  transitory  splendours  !     Could  not  all 
Reprieve  the  tottering  mansion  from  its  fall ! 
Obsciurc  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  more  impart 
An  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart; 
Thither  no  more  the  peasant  shall  re2:>air 
To  sweet  oblivion  of  his  daily  care; 
No  more  the  farmer's  news,  the  barber's  tale. 
No  more  the  woodman's  ballad  shall  prevail; 
No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear. 
Relax  his  pond'rous  strength,  and  lean  to  hear; 
The  host  himself  no  longer  shall  be  found 
Careful  to  see  the  mantling  bhss  go  round; 
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Nor  the  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  be  press'cl, 
Shall  kiss  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  the  rest. 


Yes  !    let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain, 
These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train; 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart, 
One. native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art; 
Spontaneous  joys,  where  Nature  has  its  play, 
The  soul  adopts,  and  owns  their  first-born  sway; 
Lightly  they  frolic  o'er  the  vacant  mind, 
Unenvied,  unmolested,  unconfmed  : 
But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade, 
With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  array 'd, 
In  these,  ere  triflers  half  their  wish  obtain, 
The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain; 
And,  e'en  while  fashion's  brightest  arts  decoy, 
riic  heart  distrusting  asks,  if  this  be  joy. 

Ye  friends  to  truth,  ye  statesmen,  Avho  survey 
The  rich  man's  joys  increase,  the  poor's  decay, 
'Tis  yours  to  judge,  how  wide  the  limits  stand 
Between  a  splendid  and  a  happy  land. 
Proud  swells  the  tide  with  loads  of  freighted  ore, 
And  shouting  Folly  hails  them  from  her  shore; 
Hoards,  e'en  bej'ond  tlie  miser's  wish  aboiuid. 
And  rich  men  flock  from  all  the  world  around. 
Yet  count  our  gains.     This  wealth  is  but  a  name 
That  leaves  our  useful  products  still  the  same. 
Not  so  the  loss.     The  man  of  wealth  and  pride 
Takes  up  a  space  that  many  poor  supplied; 
Space  for  his  lake,  his  park's  extended  bounds, 
Space  for  his  horses,  equipage,  and  hounds: 
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The  robe  that  wraps  his  hmbs  in  silken  sloth 

Has  robb'd  the  neighbouring  fields  of  half  their  growth; 

His  scat,  where  solitary  sports  arc  seen, 

Indignant  spurns  the  cottage  from  the  green; 

Around  the  Avorld  each  needful  product  flies, 

For  all  the  luxuries  the  world  supplies; 

While  thus  the  land  adorn'd  for  pleasure,  all 

In  barren  splendour  feebly  waits  the  fall. 

As  some  fair  female  unadorn'd  and  plain. 
Secure  to  please  while  youth  confirms  her  reign. 
Slights  every  borrow'd  charm  that  dress  supplies, 
Nor  shares  with  art  the  trimiiph  of  her  eyes  : 
But  when  those  charms  are  pass'd,  for  charms  are   frail, 
When  time  advances,  and  when  lovers  fail, 
She  then  shines  forth,  solicitous  to  bless. 
In  all  the  glaring  impotence  of  dress. 
Thus  fares  the  land,  by  luxury  betray'd, 
In  nature's  simplest  charms  at  first  array'd; 
But  verging  to  decline,  its  splendours  rise. 
Its  \istas  strike,  its  palaces  surprise; 
While  scourged  by  famine  from  the  smiling  land, 
The  mom'nful  peasant  leads  his  humble  band; 
And  while  he  sinks,  without  one  arm  to  save, 
The  country  blooms — a  garden  and  a  grave. 

Where  then,  ah  !    where,  shall  poverty  reside, 
To  'scape  the  pressure  of  contiguous  pride? 
If  to  some  common's  fenceless  limits  stray'd. 
He  drives  his  flock  to  pick  the  scanty  blade. 
Those  fenceless  fields  the  sons  of  wealth  divide, 
And  e'en  the  bare-Avorn  common  is  denied. 

If  to  the  city  sped— What  waits  him  there? 
To  see  profusion  that  he  must  not  share; 
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To  see  ten  thousand  baneful  arts  combined 
To  pamper  luxury  and  thin  mankind; 
To  see  those  joys  the  sons  of  pleasure  know 
Extorted  from  his  fellow  creature's  Avoe. 
Here,  Avhilc  the  courtier  glitters  in  brocade, 
There  the  pale  artist  plies  the  sickly  trade; 
Here,    while    the    proud    their    long-drawn    })onips    dis- 
play, 
There  the  black  gibbet  glooms  beside  the  v\i\y. 
The  dome  where  Pleasure  holds  her  midnight  reign 
Here,  richly  deck'd,  admits  the  gorgeous  train; 
Tumultuous  grandeur  crowds  the  blazing  scjuarc, 
The  rattling  chariots  clash,  the  torches  glare. 
Sure  scenes  like  these  no  troubles  e"er  annoy  ! 
Sure  these  denote  one  universal  joy  ! 
Are  these  thy  serious  thoughts? — Ah,  turn  thine  eyes 
Where  the  poor  houseless  shiv'ring  female  lies. 
She  once,  perhaps,  in  village  plenty  bless'd, 
Has  wept  at  tales  of  innocence  distress'd; 
Her  modest  looks  the  cottage  might  adorn. 
Sweet  as  the  jDrimrose  peeps  beneath  the  thorn; 
Now  lost  to  all,  her  friends,  her  virtue  fled, 
Near  her  betrayer's  door  she  lays  her  head, 
And,  pinch'd  with  cold,  and  shrinking  from  the  showei", 
With  heavy  heart  deplores  that  luckless  hour, 
AVhen  idly  first,  ambitious  of  the  toAvn, 
She  left  her  wheel  and  robes  of  country  brown. 


Do  thine,  sweet  Auburn,  thine,  the  lovehcst  train — 
Do  thy  fair  tribes  participate  her  pain? 
E'en  now,  perhaps,  by  cold  and  hunger  led, 
At  proud  men's  doors  they  ask  a  little  bread  ! 
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Ah,  no.     To  distant  climes,  a  dreaiy  scene, 
^yhere  half  the  convex  Avorld  intrudes  between, 
Through  torrid  tracts  with  fainting  steps  they  go, 
Where  wild  Altama  murmurs  to  their  woe. 
Far  different  there  from  all  that  charm'd  before, 
The  various  terrors  of  that  horrid  shore; 
Those  blazing  sims  that  dart  a  downward  ray, 
And  fiercely  shed  intolerable  day; 
Those  matted  woods  where  birds  forget  to  sing, 
But  silent  bats  in  drowsy  clusters  cling; 
Those  pois'nous  fields  with  rank  luxuriance  crown'd, 
\\'here  the  dark  scorpion  gathers  death  around; 
Where  at  each  step  the  stranger  fears  to  wake 
The  rattling  terrors  of  the  vengeful  snake; 
AVhcre  crouching  tigers  wait  their  hapless  prey 
And  sa\-age  men  more  miu-d'rous  still  than  the\^; 
^^'hile  oft  in  whirls  the  mad  tornado  flies, 
[Mingling  the  ^a^■agcd  landscape  with  the  skies. 
Far  different  these  from  every  former  scene, 
The  cooling  brook,  the  grassy-vested  green, 
The  breezy  covert  of  the  warbling  grove, 
That  only  shclter'd  thefts  of  harmless  \o\e. 

Good  Hea\'en  !  Avhat  sorrows  gloom'd  that  parting  day, 
That  calld  them  froni  their  native  walks  away; 
^^'hen  the  poor  exiles,  every  pleasure  pass'd, 
Hung    round     their    bowers,     and    fondly    look'd    their 

last, 
And  took  a  long  farewell,  and  wish'd  in  \'ain 
For  seats  like  these  beyond  the  western  main; 
And  shudd'ring  still  to  face  the  distant  deep, 
Keturn'd  and  wept,  and  still  rcturn'd  to  weep. 
The  good  old  sire  the  first  prepared  to  go 
To  new-found  workls,  and  wept  for  others"  woe; 
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Eut  for  himself,  in  conscious  virtue  brave, 

He  only  wish'd  for  Avorlds  beyond  the  grave, 

Ilis  lovely  daughter,  lovelier  in  her  tears, 

The  fond  companion  of  liis  helpless  years. 

Silent  went  next,  neglectful  of  her  charms. 

And  left  a  lover's  for  a  father's  arms. 

With  louder  plaints  the  mother  spoke  her  woes, 

And  blcss'd  the  cot  where  every  pleasure  rose, 

And  kiss'd  her  thoughtless  babes  with  many  a  tear, 

And  clasp'd  them  close,  in  sorrow  doubly  dear; 

Whilst  her  fond  husband  strove  to  lend  relief 

In  all  the  silent  manliness  of  grief. 

O  Luxury  !    thou  curs'd  by  Heaven's  decree, 
How  ill  exchanged  are  things  like  these  for  thee  ! 
How  do  thy  potions,  with  insidious  joy 
Diffuse  their  pleasures  only  to  destroy  ! 
Kingdoms  by  thee,  to  sickly  greatness  grown, 
Boast  of  a  florid  vigour  not  their  own; 
At  every  draught  more  large  and  large  they  grow, 
A  bloated  mass  of  rank  unwieldy  woe; 
Till  sapp'd  their  strength,  and  every  part  unsound, 
Down,  down  they  sink,  and  spread  a  ruin  round. 

E'en  now  the  devastation  is  begun. 
And  half  the  business  of  destruction  done; 
E'en  now,  methinks,  as  pond'ring  here  I  stand, 
I  see  the  rui'al  virtues  leave  the  land  : 
Down  where  yon  anchoring  vessel  spreads  the  sail, 
That  idly  waiting  flaps  with  ev'ry  gale. 
Downward  they  move,  a  melancholy  band, 
Pass  from  the  shore,  and  darken  all  the  strand. 
Contented  toil,  and  hospitable  care, 
And  kind  connubial  tenderness,  arc  there; 
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And  piety,  with  wishes  })laced  above. 
And  steady  loyalty,  and  faithful  love. 
And  thou,  sweet  Poetry,  thou  loveliest  maid, 
Still  first  to  Hy  where  sensual  joys  invade; 
Unlit  in  these  degenerate  times  of  shame, 
To  eateh  the  heart,  or  strike  for  honest  fame; 
Dear  eharming  nymph,  negleeted  and  deeried. 
My  shame  in  erowds,  vcvy  sohtary  pride; 
Thou  source  of  all  my  bhss,  and  all  my  woe, 
That  found'st  me  poor  at  first,  and  keep'st  me  so; 
Thou  guide  by  which  the  nobler  arts  excel, 
Thou  nurse  of  every  virtue,  fare  thee  well ! 
Farewell,  and  Oh  !    where'er  thy  voice  be  tried. 
On  Torno's  cliffs,  or  Pambamarca's  side, 
Whether  where  equinoctial  fervours  glow, 
Or  winter  A\Taps  the  polar  world  in  sno-w, 
Still  let  thy  Aoice,  prevailing  over  time, 
Redress  the  rigours  of  the  inclement  clime; 
Aid  slighted  truth;    with  thy  persuasive  strain 
Teach  erring  man  to  spurn  the  rage  of  gain; 
Teach  him,  that  states  of  native  strength  possess'd, 
Though  very  poor,  may  still  be  very  bless'd; 
That  trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay, 
As  ocean  sweeps  the  labour'd  mole  away; 
While  self-dependent  power  can  time  defy, 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky. 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 
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